Manpower and Atomic War 


By Epwarp A. FirzPpATRICK 


HE subject of manpower and 

atomic warfare is intriguing. One 
hears often in Washington, in the halls 
of Congress and elsewhere, the issue 
dramatized thus: The President is 
scheduled to address the Congress in 
joint session at eleven o’clock on a date 
announced in our newspapers. The de- 
tails are given. The day arrives. The 
Representatives are in their places, the 
august Senate marches in. The mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are taking their 
places, the Supreme Court files in. The 
President of the United States is an- 
nounced. It is one minute before eleven 
—10:59. The President is escorted to 
the rostrum. It is eleven o’clock. He 
is applauded generously. “Mr. Presi- 
dent and Mr. Speaker. As President of 
the United States I declare,” he begins. 
It is 11:02. At that moment an atomic 
bomb in a blinding flash goes off over 
the Capitol. There is no government of 
the United States. The President, the 
members of Congress, the members of 
the Supreme Court are dead! There is 
only one resource: martial law. Some- 
where in the hierarchy of command, the 
Army takes over. 

Highly probable or improbable, that 
is a useful picture to keep in mind, for 
it reveals what Austria showed clearly, 
and what such destruction would show 
—how very uncertain and insecure pub- 
lic power is. It reveals total war, in- 
volving all women and all children as 
well as all men. It reveals a new im- 
portance of martial law. 

We must not fight World War II over 
again in our war plans, which is too 
likely to happen with the “heroes” of 
that war in command. Nor must we 
accept a shibboleth of a new kind of 


war which tends to stop analysis, real 
imagination, and detailed plans: “push- 
button war.” This is a bad phrase for 
the public, because it oversimplifies the 
problem, miseducates the public—which 
is an essential factor in what is ahead— 
and stands in the ways of understand- 
ing such problems as universal training, 
civilian defense, and the size and char- 
acter of the Army. The phrase should 
be taboo among the military service, be- 
cause of this misinformation of the pub- 
lic and the organization of a bad public 
opinion. Pushing the button, as an ad- 
miral sees it, is not the important thing 
—it is what the button is connected 
with; and at present it is not connected 
with anything. 


PusH-BUTTON War AND MANPOWER 


The idea formed in the public mind 
by such phrases as “push-button war” is 
a war of robots, a war of machines, and 
tends to the neglect or overshadowing 
of the manpower problems. ‘This has 
been our failure in the past, and will be 
even more tragic in the future. As if a 
collection of push buttons were all that 
was needed! It is evident that man- 
power, including womanpower, is needed 
at every stage of the future war: (1) to 
make and repair the machines; (2) to 
feed, clothe, and house those who make 
and repair the machines; (3) to keep 
communities going in which factories 
are located and men and women work. 

Some of the problems that we call 
military require manpower (1) to make 
the defense and war plans; (2) to go 
out in ship, in plane, in submarine, to 
meet the enemy in numbers greater 
than we imagine; (3) as ground forces 
to follow up in countries we attack; (4) 
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as ground forces to fight airborne troops 
when landed; (5) in civilian defense 
forces to meet destruction or fire, or 
chemical or bacterial warfare; (6) to 
guide displaced persons from cities, par- 
ticularly industrial centers, to organize 
havens, and to conduct these havens or 
camps; (7) to operate martial law in its 
very much increased scope and appli- 
cation. 

When we think of the enormous and 
continental expanse of this country, the 
absence of barriers or first lines of de- 
fense, the frightful destructive power of 
war, these manpower problems cannot 
be left to improvisation, to sham organi- 
zations that are only blueprint charts of 
organization. It is not push buttons 
that the American people need to be in- 
formed on, it is manpower. I do not 
say military manpower, because there 
will be little distinction between mili- 
tary and civilian power. Total mobili- 
zation of manpower, including woman- 
power and even childpower, is clearly 
implied in whatever you call the next 
kind of war—technological war, machine 
war, or atomic war. 


THe MANPOWER PROBLEM 


It is a little naive to summarize war 
strategy or tactics as “getting there 
firstest with the mostest.” It would 
be more nearly adequate, though not 
entirely so, to substitute the idea of 
firepower for that of manpower. At any 
rate, the character of the manpower is 
as important as the question of numeri- 
cal superiority. And the character of 
the nation is quite important, too. A 
nation in an advanced stage of indus- 
trial and technological development has 
a tremendous advantage in manpower 
problems. The factors in this phase of 
the situation include, in addition to the 
stage of industrialization, the maturity 
of the labor movement and its leader- 
ship, the national character, the public 
attitude toward the war including con- 
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scientious objection, standards of living, 
minority groups and their psychology, 
the expendability of human life, and the 
educational, apprentice, and technical 
training of the people. 

One of the basic questions regarding 
wartime manpower is, What is it to be 
used for? As will be pointed out later, 
the line between military and civilian 
becomes more tenuous in modern war- 
fare. The question before Mr. A and 
the government is, Where can Mr. A be 
used with the best effect on national se- 
curity: in the military forces? in the 
war factory? full time in the civilian de- 
fense? in the maintenance of the civilian 
economy continuing social effort and 
supporting war workers and all others, 
including children, the sick, and the 
handicapped? 

This has usually been resolved into 
the question as to whether Mr. A should 
go into the armed forces or remain 
where he is. The armed forces must 
always keep in mind that every time 
they take a man, they are pre-empting 
an actual or potential worker in war 
industry. The soldier, the sailor, the 
marine, and the air force man must be 
equipped, clothed, fed, sheltered, and 
transported. As pressure increases, 
many of the civilians who have been 
rendering these services are themselves 
taken into the armed forces and lost to 
industry. It becomes more imperative 
than ever that the military waste of 
manpower and of materials should be 
stopped. But the maintenance of this 
civilian-military balance is at the cen- 
ter of the manpower problem, especially 
as “civilian” includes more than work- 
ers in war industry. 


Wartime labor problems 


The manpower problems in war in- 
dustry condition the military manpower 
problem, and, accordingly, they must be 
mentioned here, without elaboration. 
Industrial relations problems occur in 
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such matters as hours of work per day 
and per week, wage rates, housing, 
welfare, recreational opportunities, and 
health conditions. Other industrial man- 
power questions pertain to increasing 
the labor force and stopping the waste 
of manpower from inefficient utilization. 
Problems of industrial labor are dealt 
with in the discussion by Robert C. 
Goodwin on “Manpower Problems in 
Defense Production” which follows this 
article. The possibility of saving man- 
power, however, is indicated in some 
scattered incidents which I included in 
a report on Selective Service in War- 
time. The matter seems to me so im- 
portant that I quote at length: 


General Somervell reports that in one di- 
vision of the War Department alone, Ci- 
vilian Personnel, 20,000,000 fewer forms 
were used per year and miles of files were 
cleaned out and clerical forces greatly re- 
duced. Another illustration is the monthly 
roster of troops, that was required by the 
War Department. Somebody discovered 
that if company clerks would secure an 
extra carbon copy of the pay roll it would 
serve the same purpose as the roster. In 
this way 30,000 rosters were made unneces- 
sary. The Army has eliminated more than 
500 of the numerous monthly and weekly 
reports of every variety required and thus 
saves 10,000 man-days a month. The old 
regulations for making purchases were so 
full of red tape that they covered 1,500 
closely printed pages. At first it took 4 
weeks to get a requisition through to a 
contractor because 60 different forms had 
to be filled out. All but 18 have been 
eliminated and a contractor can get an 
order in 2 hours. On another buying trans- 
action, one form has replaced 41 records. 

This economy is not only possible in the 
Army, it is possible and carried out occa- 
sionally in the National War Agencies. 
The Office of War Information announced 
in the late summer of 1942 that recent 
changes in reports required by W. P. B. 
would save 40,000,000 man-hours a year. 
It is a rich field for further saving of man- 
hours. 
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Another illustration of ways of avoiding 
wastage of manpower was the announce- 
ment of the Bureau of the Budget that 
by the coordination and simplifications of 
bookkeeping operations the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the War Department are 
saving, in connection with the huge insur- 
ance program brought about by the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act, 850 
clerks and $3,000,000. The simplification 
releases 850 clerks for other duties and 
obviates the necessity of hiring 200 more 
clerks.2 


Let Us Loox at ATomMIc WARFARE 


For the purpose of considering the 
problems of manpower in the atomic 
age we must consider somewhat the 
character of atomic warfare, even though 
there is not available to us now what 
the departments of national defense 
have already thought out in the way of 
a strategy of atomic war, and we would 
not of course ask for any details of the 
tactics of such war. At any rate, there 
are certain things that are now public 
information that will serve our immedi- 
ate purpose. 

In atomic warfare we shall expect to 
find: 

1. Weapons of extraordinary fright- 
fulness. 

2. Weapons singly and in combina- 
tion, capable of devastating destruction 
over constantly expanding areas at a 
single blow. 

3. Deadly results following the attack 
of atomic, bacterial or chemical war- 
fare. 

4. Extraordinary mobility of man- 
power, weapons, and firepower, with jet 
propulsion planes, rockets, and air- 
planes of speeds now announced up to 
800 to 1,500 miles an hour, and a range 
of 5,000 miles. 


1U. S. Director of Selective Service (Lewis 
B. Hershey), Selective Service in Wartime 
(Ed. by Edward A. Fitzpatrick), Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1943, p. 87. 
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5. A relatively small force that must 
get through to achieve frightful destruc- 
tion of life and property of great range, 
panic, and social paralysis. This, com- 
bined with kamikaze tactics, will com- 
plicate greatly the problems of defense. 

6. Extraordinary opportunities for the 
principles of surprise because of the de- 
structive power and speed and the easy 
mobility of the new weapons. 

7. Effective destruction, discord, and 
chaos among civilians, industrial effort, 
and civic communities as a normal part 
of war. 

8. Conditions made to order for fifth 
columnists’ activity, treachery, and in- 
trigue. 

There are two obvious observations to 
be drawn from this description of atomic 
warfare that we need to point out. One 
is, the existence of such mobile destruc- 
tive power is an invitation to aggression, 
especially with the possibilities of suc- 
cess. Blitzkrieg of the 1940 variety, in 
comparison, was slow, obvious, and ca- 
pable of being met. Here is a new 
warfare that strikes like lightning; one 
blinding flash and a rising cloud of 
“smoke” form the cerecloth of a com- 
munity and its thousands of inhabitants. 

The other observation is that very 
great—almost cataclysmic—changes in 
human nature, in national outlooks, in 
the machinery of government, need to 
be made to prepare the world of 1951 
for a world government equal to the re- 
sponsibility for controlling nations and 
peoples to pursue the paths of peace. 
The basis of this conclusion cannot be 
given here, but unless there is a moral 
reconstruction of the individual—I mean 
the individual—based on some more 
abiding conception than social expedi- 
ency, the making available to a world 
morally and socially unprepared for this 
knowledge of “evil” will make this dis- 
turbed planet we live on look like Eden, 
compared to what will follow it. To 
use Tennyson’s phrase, the world (one 
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world, if you choose) will have to be 
subdued by soft degrees to the useful 
and the good—or else. 


Tue PROBLEM oF FirtH CoLUMNS 


Warfare in an atomic world makes 
more imperative than ever that all na- 
tions, particularly the United States, 
take active measures now against all 
forms of infiltration by fronts, deceit 
by fifth columns, and subversion by all 
forms and degrees of foreign agents and 
diplomatic duplicity. The problem is 
not one of ideology or honest difference 
of opinion about the best form of gov- 
ernment, but it is one of elementary se- 
curity. It is—strictly speaking—un- 
declared war, economic war, psycho- 
logic war, that we are even now facing. 

If such power is tragic in peacetime, 
it is equivalent to national destruction 
under the conditions of war in an atomic 
age. Any such attack as is presumed 
will be made will result in conditions in 
which everything that has been learned 
in the strike technique, the techniques 
of deception, the fomenting of dissatis- 
faction, and all the subversive infiltra- 
tion of fifth columns will permit the ut- 
most in the way of chaos, disaster, and 
confusion. 

It is therefore imperative that the 
enemy within our gates shall be located 
and punished or deported now, without 
any witch-hunting on the one hand, and 
without protests of “virtue” by defend- 
ers of a naive liberalism, the protective 
coloration of other fronts, or use of the 
name of democracy, peace, or world 
unity, on the other. This will require a 
“force” of manpower, trained now for 
continuing service! 

It is greatly to be regretted that by 
virtue of the technological as well as 
the total character of modern war, the 
whole life of the nation and all the peo- 
ple are objects of espionage, subversion, 
and infiltration. But this is the fact. 
The countermeasures needed ramify 
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likewise into every aspect of our life 
and become a danger in themselves, as 
the various Gestapos reveal. The old 
carefree world is gone in the age of 
espionage, infiltration, and world domi- 
nation not by force but by subversion 
and intrigue. Manpower will be needed 
to man the political intelligence services 
as a safeguard for all the manpower 
and womanpower engaged in the de- 
fense of the nation. Training must be 
provided to meet this challenge. 

It is even conceivable that conquests 
of nations may be achieved by intrigue 
of fifth columns. The nation’s power to 
resist may be completely undermined 
while all the external form of power 
seems to exist and democratic forms are 
seemingly respected. If Germany had 
been only a little more patient, it might 
have demonstrated the complete effec- 
tiveness of the technique. Oriental 
cunning and Oriental patience are likely 
to be more effective through Commu- 
nism if we continue to sleep. At any 
rate, having seen its power in fifth- 
column activity, there is basic to all 
preparation and all planning the need 
to locate and destroy the enemy within 
our gates, without any effort at appease- 
ment, or any attention to diplomatic 
protests of nations full of deceit. 


THE New EMPHASIS ON PREPAREDNESS 


One of the military conclusions that 
may be drawn from the character of 
atomic warfare is that there is no place 
for a purely defensive nation or a mere 
defensive policy in the world as organ- 
ized by man. The habit of undeclared 
wars with or without rationalized ex- 
planations will be the order of the day. 
Any nation must not only be prepared 
for the aggression; it must be ready at 
the same moment to launch its counter- 
offensive. This counteroffensive must 
have great force and mobility, accord- 
ing to well-conceived plans, worked out 
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in detail; it must be fully implemented 
according to the principles of military- 
economic balance. 

The defense against aggression must 
be “in being” at all times. No allies 
can hold the lines until we are ready, 
no oceans are barriers, nor anything 
else. Pearl Harbor—which is only the 
smallest miniature of what may be ex- 
pected—must be remembered not only 
as a day in infamy, but as a lesson in 
the pathetic unpreparedness of a great 
nation, that might easily have led to 
ignominy. In atomic war there will be 
no time for improvisation, no time for 
planning, no time for training man- 
power, no time for setting the industrial 
machine, no time for stockpiling in the 
early impact of war. 

There will be little time for “rights” 
in an overwhelming immediate duty. 
This is a lesson that the people and the 
Congress need to realize right now, to- 
day, in Washington. But that does not 
mean that what happened at the be- 
ginning of World War II should be 
tolerated: wasteful procedures, political 
jockeying, scattering of orders, utiliza- 
tion of military secrecy as a cloak for 
lack of planning or avoiding criticism, 
developing of “personal government” 
both in the armed forces and in the na- 
tion, the struggle for power between the 
armed forces and the industrial-civilian 
power. The defense measures, assum- 
ing our “intelligence” is what it should 
be—but was not at the beginning of 
World War II—should be in being at 
the time of aggression, and with the first 
verification of aggression the counter- 
offensive measures should be launched. 


EFFECT ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


If that is to be our preparedness 
policy, then it is obvious that universal 
military training must be included in 
our national policy and planning. To 
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be ready on the day of aggression for 
the varieties of military-civilian duties 
that will be imperative will necessarily 
require training. The only sound argu- 
ment for universal military training for 
America in the actual world situation is 
military necessity. Any educational, so- 
cial, or health reasons are purely inci- 
dental. There are more effective ways 
to achieve these ends than military 
training. Atomic warfare makes more 
imperative the need for universal mili- 
tary training, and it broadens its base 
and changes the character of the train- 
ing to be given. 

What has been said makes clear the 
imperative need for universal training 
for modern technological total war with 
the new significance of civilian defense 
and martial law. It must recognize that 
the line between military and civilian is 
rapidly fading. For that reason the 
scope of training must be broadened, 
but it must be military in its new sig- 
nificance. 

The character of the training, when 
it is to be given, and to whom, must be 
determined by the anticipated charac- 
ter of war. Obviously the military au- 
thorities are the men to make the pro- 
posals in the first place and, even in 
anticipation of the determining of the 
policy, to show the varieties of training 
needed in terms of the varieties of serv- 
ices required. Some of the questions 
that must be answered are: 

1. What training shall be given for 
civilian defense, for industrial mobiliza- 
tion, for martial law? To whom? How 
long? Where? 

2. What training shall be given to 
conscientious objectors who will accept 
noncombatant service? How long? 

3. What training shall be given to 
conscientious objectors who will accept 
only public service work under civilian 
direction? How long? Under whose 
direction? Where? 
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4. What training shall be given to 
limited service men? How many classes 
of limited service men will there be? 

5. What training shall be given to 
each of the main divisions of the armed 
forces, and for any special services 
within the armed forces? How long? 

6. What training shall be given in 
intelligence work for strictly military 
work? as counterespionage against sabo- 
teurs? fifth columnists? 

7. In what way is the universal mili- 
tary training program going to work in 
the scientific mobilization in peacetime 
and in wartime? 

8. Should women be included in a 
universal military training program? 
What training shall be given and to 
whom? 

The public information given out 
so far does not reveal any carefully 
thought-out plan, nor is it convincing. 
The policy of universal military training 
may be lost, and will in all human 
probability be lost, unless the armed 
forces reveal to the American people 
that they know what they are going to 
do, and how, when, and for whom. No 
information needed for the public would 
affect security. 


EFFEcT ON MILitary MANPOWER 


I want to indicate some points on the 
effect of atomic war on military man- 
power as such, particularly its utiliza- 
tion, which I have previously pointed 
out in my description of a manpower 
policy in my book on Universal Mili- 
tary Training. All I want to do now is 
to include them in the picture without 
detailed description, so they will not be 
overlooked in the discussion of the prob- 
lem. 

The first point relates to the utiliza- 
tion of personnel on merely clerical and 
administrative functions. The major 
problem in the deferment of federal 
government personnel during World 
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War IT was in the War and Navy De- 
partments. This was so because of the 
numbers involved and because of the 
practices. At least the two following 
suggestions and their corollaries should 
be put into effect now, besides the sug- 
gestions on limited service personnel. 


An analysis of War and Navy Depart- 
ment functions and organizations should 
be made so as to determine where male 
civilian personnel not fit for military serv- 
ice can be used. The spectacle of military 
and. civilian personnel working side by side 
and doing identical jobs is not good for 
morale, nor is it in the interest of justice 
in time of war. 

Tn the civilian administration of the War 
and Navy Departments, priority shall be 
given to women over men, where the func- 
tions can be performed by women. 


The problem is complicated by the 
fact that the War and Navy Depart- 
ments are not only over-all administra- 
tive departments, but also operators of 
industrial plants—for example, arsenals 
and shipyards. In future policies these 
functions should be sharply differenti- 
ated.? 


Physical classification for armed forces 


If the initial aggression and the coun- 
teraggressive steps are indecisive, then 
the war struggle will be on and man- 
power will be in great demand. “Scrap- 
ing the barrel,” as it is called, will come 
very much sooner than in World War 
II. National service will have taken 
the place of Selective Service, but the 
utilization of manpower becomes of su- 
preme importance. No men fully quali- 
fied for military service should be as- 
signed where limited service men or 
women can serve. The physical qualifi- 
cations of the citizen army for military 
service must be more flexible than in 


2 The Selective Service System should be re- 
stricted to not more than 10 per cent, prefer- 
ably 5 per cent, of its use of military person- 
nel in World War II. 
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the past. The German Army had seven 
physical qualifications. The Japanese 
Army had five classifications with three 
subdivisions in its second group. The 
British Army had three main divisions, 
with three subdivisions in the first 
group and seven subdivisions in the 
second group. We must have some 
similar system in spite of the report of 
the Special Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the problem in World War II. 
The House Military Affairs Committee 
in an Interim Report raised some ques- 
tions which are sufficient to open up the 
subject. They were: 


1. Could all functions performed by 
members of the armed forces on the home 
front be analyzed to determine whether 
they can be performed by IV-F’s? 

2. Could an effective classification of in- 
ductees, of lower physical standards than 
at present acceptable, be made after in- 
duction into the armed forces, in terms of 
their physical capacities as well as their 
skills for the effective use of these capaci- 
ties and skills, and then appropriate as- 
signment to units be made? 

3. Do any legislative limitations in size 
of the forces, or in kinds of services, lead 
to discouragement of the use of limited 
service men or IV-F’s? 

4, Are there any bars that need to be 
removed, that would encourage acceptance 
of IV-F’s and avoid the legitimate effort to 
prevent burdens on postwar appropriations 
of the armed forces, for pensions, for hos- 
pitalization, for bonus, or that it will lead 
to war casualties that will burden present 
appropriations? (One understands, natu- 
rally, the desire to save all available hos- 
pital facilities for men who are war casual- 
ties.) 

5. Is any program possible which would 
lead to the transfer of all capable men to 
combat service, and the replacing of these 
men with qualified IV-F’s, or limited serv- 
ice men or women? 

6. Could a supplementary physical ex- 
amination be instituted and directed toward 
a determination of specific duties for which 
persons not acceptable for general military 
service might be utilized? (If necessary, 
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keep all these persons in the military serv- 
ice on inactive status subject to assign- 
ment.) 8 


EFFect on INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


With the changed character of war 
both in mobility and in firepower, and 
with the possibility of a decisive blow 
right at the beginning of a war by an 
act of aggression, the burden and re- 
sponsibility on the industrial and agri- 
cultural economy are greater. They are 
certainly greater than in a war of po- 
sition or of well-known weapons, or a 
“military war.” 

An industrial mobilization plan will 
not be enough. Stockpiling and disper- 
sion of industrial plants engaged in pro- 
ducing munitions will not be enough. 
There must be an actually effective op- 
erating economy meeting the imperative 
needs of the armed forces at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

This must have been prepared for by 
the utilization of the normal agencies of 
the government for the war program. 
This is especially true of scientific re- 
search, pilot plants, and gathering of 
statistics on manpower, raw materials, 
conditions of labor, training, and other 
facilities. But there will be need for an 
emergency war organization which will 
utilize as far as possible the habits and 
customs of the people and avoid the 
wasteful processes of normal govern- 
ment. 

In the present stage of our develop- 
ment, what is needed is suggestions and 
more suggestions. Industrial mobiliza- 
tion plans ought to be plans for actually 
getting munitions and industrial man- 
power, which they have not been. 
Charts of organization for superagencies 
ought not to be called industrial mobi- 
lization plans, though they are an ele- 
ment in them. Of course they are im- 
portant factors in the control of the 

3 Under H. Res. 30, 78th Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 8. 
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American economy, and are significant 
in the struggle between the military or 
the civilian agencies. They should be 
related solely to making the industrial 
economy meet the national needs for 
victory—and everything not related to 
and contributing to that paramount mili- 
tary necessity of the American people 
should be ruthlessly discarded or sup- 
pressed, whether of the military or labor 
or industry or the bureaucracy. If regi- 
mentation is what is necessary to win 
effective victory in the shortest time pos- 
sible, the American people will take it. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE OR NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


The greatest immediate issue with 
reference to manpower in an atomic 
war is the question of selective service 
or national service. Let us examine 
that problem and its backgrounds. 

There is no course left to any nation 
in its planning but to prepare for total 
war. In total war there is practically 
no distinction between the civilian and 
the soldier, sailor, or marine. In total 
war, nation is pitted against nation, 
rather than only armies and navies 
against armies and navies. Total war 
makes necessary, therefore, a complete 
mobilization of ail the resources of a 
nation, material and human. For the 
United States it includes all men, 
women, and children 14 years of age or 
older, and even the possibility of using 
those younger must not be overlooked, 
for instance for chores on farms. It in- 
cludes every physical thing and service; 
it includes munitions of war and their 
storage, transportation, and distribution, 
the so-called civilian supplies and serv- 
ices to sustain the economy supporting 
the war’s productivity and the war ef- 
fort, and the slight remnant of civilian 
life, if there be any. 

Total mobilization of manpower must 
therefore be an integral part of the mo- 
bilization of all the resources of the na- 
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tion, and every phase of industrial or 
national mobilization has its manpower 
requirements. 

In a total war where we are easily 
within target range of machines of great 
speed and of weapons using atomic fis- 
sion, we cannot leave to “residues” the 
manning of war production and the 
maintenance of the civil economy. More 
than ever, the whole war economy needs 
to be planned, including in each and 
every phase of it the manpower require- 
ments. 

Recognizing that the terms “military” 
and “civilian” are more relative than 
ever and less distinguishable, the broad 
phases that must be considered are: (1) 
military manpower—number, quality, 
and physical standards; (2) industrial 
manpower to produce directly the mili- 
tary needs in raw materials, munitions, 
ships, airplanes; (3) industrial man- 
power to provide or produce trains, 
buses, ships for transportation; wrap- 
ping and packaging; and warehousing; 
(4) agricultural manpower to provide 
(supplementary industrial power) foods 
and food processing, and clothing manu- 
facturing; (5) civilian servicing man- 
power to maintain industrial and agri- 
cultural manpower; (6) military-civilian 
manpower (including womanpower) for 
civil defense services for evacuation, for 
administration, for martial law in areas 
that are attacked by atom bombs; (7) 
manpower to maintain the civil economy 
itself, 


Limitations of the selective service 


It is not important now to point out 
the tremendous popular success of Se- 
lective Service in both wars, but we 
must understand its limitations. The 
untried Selective Service System in 
World War I handled quite easily the 
task of raising by enlistment and in- 
duction four million persons for the 
armed forces out of a population of 103 
million. In World War II, where the 
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problem was very much greater and the 
balancing of the military and industrial 
manpower needs became critical, there 
gradually came to the surface a num- 
ber of problems which required addi- 
tional administrative machinery such as 
the War Manpower Commission and 
the Economic Stabilization Board. 

Here was a very clear indication that 
the situation needed to develop more 
definite machinery for the control and 
direction of civilian manpower. Some 
refinements that had developed in World 
War I, such as special calls to meet spe- 
cific needs of the armed forces for work- 
men with particular skills, such as ma- 
chinists or carpenters, or for highly 
trained people such as meteorologists, 
was not used in World War II. A spe- 
cific policy of “Work or fight” was not 
employed as such in World War II, 
though approaches to the policy were 
used. 

Persons not physically qualified for 
military service in essential jobs were 
required to remain in their jobs even 
though under the normal rules of Selec- 
tive Service they were theoretically free. 
However, it became necessary to pro- 
vide special regulations for “job jump- 
ers” who were able to be inducted after 
the Army reduced its physical stand- 
ards for such persons. In World War 
II there were many certification plans 
for assisting local boards, of which the 
most publicized was the West Coast 
plan for the aircraft industry. 

It was a function of the Selective 
Service System to maintain the military- 
industrial balance and to see that the 
withdrawing of the men needed for the 
military service disturbed as little as 
possible the war effort and the civilian 
economy. As the increased pressures 
for men, came from the armed forces, 
however, this balance had to be dis- 
turbed. The lack of policy on the part 
of the War Department, and the lack 
of any adequate survey of the industrial 
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skills of the country and the increased 
demand for war industrial manpower, 
made the job in any case very difficult; 
but the primary function of the Selec- 
tive Service System was to secure men 
for the military service. 

The men who were to carry on the 
industrial production, the agricultural 
production, and the work in the civilian 
community were those who were not 
physically qualified for military service 
or who were deferred as necessary by 
the Selective Service System on an indi- 
vidual basis, unless they were needed to 
fill a call. In the beginning, the de- 
pendency deferments protected large 
numbers of essential workers, as well as 
the American family. Later these de- 
pendency deferments were withdrawn, 
which greatly increased the number con- 
sidered directly for industrial and agri- 
cultural deferment. There were 6,443 
boards that were making these decisions 
which were reviewed by about a thou- 
sand appeal boards. 

This kind of leftover manpower for 
the civilian effort would not be adequate 
in any major war, and particularly in a 
war that required rather quickly the or- 
ganization of our production machine 
for the provision of essential munitions, 
equipment, and services for the armed 
forces. 

The great weakness, therefore, of the 
Selective Service System was the lack 
of positive policy for industrial and 
civilian manpower. Though agencies 
were created to handle this problem 
positively, there was actual lack of co- 
ordination between these agencies and 
the Selective Service System. The crea- 
tion by Executive order of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization (October 6, 
1942) and the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion (May 1943) did not clarify or 
unify the manpower policies. An or- 
ganization and administrative setup is 
needed to integrate into a positive 
policy all these elements with the new 
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elements which will be made necessary 
by atomic war.* 


Economic MosILizATION PLANS AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


If there is any anticipation of a ma- 
jor war in our planning, it will be neces- 
sary to have rather complete plans for 
national service. National service pre- 
sents a greater problem of popular psy- 
chology than even the Selective Service 
System presented in 1917-18. It is 
doubtful whether the local board ma- 
chinery which was at the heart of the 
Selective Service System could be used 
in a national service system, though the 
registration machinery could be used. 

A great question that will have to be 
faced is whether it will not be necessary 
to have trained individuals who under- 
stand industry or military requirements 
or civilian defense, instead of local 
boards. It may be necessary to have 
appeal boards, as England did, to re- 
view the recommendations of these tech- 
nically trained local manpower officers. 
This will require an entirely different 
kind of war planning and will create a 
new set of problems in public relations. 
At the lowest level we shall have an ad- 
ministrative process rather than a quasi- 
judicial process, and this will seriously 
affect the nature of the problem even if 
local manpower boards are available to 


4The improvisation of World War II and 
the lack of co-ordination in the control of the 
manpower problem is shown by the list of 
agencies handling manpower: the Selective 
Service System, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the Department of Labor (Conciliation 
Service), the National War Labor Board, the 
United States Employment Service, the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, the War 
Production Board (Labor Section), the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization, the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, the War 
and Navy Departments (Civilian Personnel 
Branches), the Committee on Deferments of 
Federal Employees in Executive Departments, 
and a similar committee for the United States 
Senate. 
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hear appeals from the decisions of the 
administrative officers. 

The need in any future war is for 
some kind of an over-all control of man- 
power with adequate machinery to pro- 
vide for its most effective use at all 
levels in all industries and in all the 
services needed in connection with war. 
These include services to the armed 
forces, to the civilian defense, to the in- 
dustrial production organization, and to 
the civil community. The over-all con- 
trol and direction of manpower, includ- 
ing womanpower, both on a national 
level and in the local areas is what is 
meant by national service. Because the 
life or death of the community, even of 
the civilization of which we are a part, 
is at stake, human beings must, how- 
ever reluctantly, for the sake of sur- 
vival, give government, during such na- 
tional emergency, this rather complete 
power over life and property. 

A total mobilization of our natural 
resources can be implemented most ef- 
fectively only as there is a total mo- 
bilization of our manpower resources. 
Both must be related. In fact, the fail- 
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ures of our past effort to mobilize our 
natural resources were because there 
was no adequate plan for their most 
effective use by means of a mobiliza- 
tion of manpower. National service 
would seem to be practically a corol- 
lary of an economic mobilization that 
is necessary for a total war in an atomic 
age. 
The one thing obvious from the fore- 
going discussion is that we must re- 
think the nature of the defense of the 
nations. This thinking must reach the 
problems of international security at 
present and in wartime as challenged 
by fifth column activity. It must take 
into account the more imperative de- 
mand for preparedness and the insistent 
need for a well-considered plan of uni- 
versal military training, not merely a 
policy. It must deal with the need of 
actual economic or industrial mobiliza- 
tion plans, an operating part equal to a 
realistic conception of the emergency, 
and the national mobilization of all re- 
sources, particularly manpower, through 
a system of national service of man- 
power and womanpower. 
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